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quickened by occasional visits of princes to India
and the Colonies, did much to weld the widely-
scattered realms together. The " bond of Em-
pire "was not the Imperial Parliament, which the
legislatures of the self-governing Colonies regarded
with jealousy, nor the Imperial Cabinet, which
they look upon as only one of the many committees
that administer the several self-governing portions
of the British dominions: but the Throne, as
represented by a venerated Sovereign. There has
been a most remarkable modification of the attitude
towards the Eoyal prerogative. Colonial constitu-
tionalists are now inclined even to exaggerate the
powers of the Crown.* But we may well doubt
whether there would be this contented acquiescence
in the Eoyal supremacy, if the occupant of the
throne during the latter half of the nineteenth
century had been a George the Third or a George
the Fourth. Unconsciously the colonial writers
have generalised from the particular case before
them, and have assumed that the head of an
Imperial Eealm must be such a one as Queen
Victoria was, so virtuous in private life, so careful of
her subject's rights in the conduct of public affairs.

This points to one of the regions in which
the royal authority may perhaps be expected to
increase rather than diminish. The King is the
head of the Empire, and there is no other; for if
the Prime Minister, or the Secretary of State, of the
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland is

* See Todd's Pcvrlicumentcm/ Government in the British
Colonies Apart from its many other merits this standard
work derives special value from the fact that the author was a
distinguished Canadian publicist.